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“He lifted the flaming torch above his head and shouted loudly” .—age 28 


Tolmi of the Tree-Tops 


Foreword 


This is a story about a little boy who lived a long, long 
time ago. 

In those days things were not at all as they are now. 
People did not have any homes such as we do, but lived 
in the branches of tall trees. They slept just wherever 
they happened to be when night came on. 

They had not learned to build houses, or to cook their 
food. They knew nothing about fire, so had to eat their 
food raw, and could not warm themselves when cold 
weather came. 

In the summer they got along very well, but in winter 
many of them died of cold and hunger. 

They did not know how to weave cloth, so they made 
their clothing of the skins of animals. 

They had not yet learned to plant seeds, or to care for 
crops, so they lived on wild roots, fruits and berries. 

There were many large wild animals in those days. 
They lived in caves and dens in the hills, or wandered 
about on the wide, grassy plains. Some of them were 
very fierce and dangerous. 
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Among them were the cave-bear, the hyena, the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros, and the urus which was 
something like the cattle we have now. 

The people could not hunt these animals, because they 
had no weapons. So they were very much afraid of them. 

They did not know how to make any sort of tools for 
work. They had not even thought about digging for 
roots with sticks or stones. They used their hands for 
everything. 

It was because they had no weapons that they had to 
live inthe tree-tops. They would have been caught and 
killed by the fierce wild beasts if they had tried to stay 
near the ground. 

What kind of a time do you think the little boys of the 
Tree-Dwellers would have had? Would you like to have 


lived in such days as those ? 
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CHAPTER I 
Tolmi Falls Out of His Cradle 


Tolmi awoke and peered over the edge of his cradle. 
It was a queer cradle, made of slender branches woven 
together and fastened to the branch of a tall tree with 
strong vines. It was along way to the ground, but the 
little boy was not dizzy. He was used to it, for he had 
never had any other place to sleep. 

Thump, thump, went something below him. It startled 
him, and he looked down to see what was going on. A 
long-horned urus was crowding up against the trunk of 
the tree, trying to reach the leaves on the lower boughs. 
The great, white horns that spread out at each side of its 
head made it look very fierce. 

Where was his mother? Tolmi had never known her 
to be away before. The last thing he remembered before 
he went to sleep was always her soft, crooning lullaby, 
and the first thing he saw when he woke had always been 
her kind brown face and glossy black hair. At night she 
always slept beside him, tied securely to the great branch 
beside which his cradle swung. But now she was no- 
where to be seen. Tolmi sat up and began to whimper 
with fright. Again and again the great animal below 
made the tree shake as he struck it with his head. 

Leaning far over, the little boy watched him. He 
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hardly dared to breathe. He tried to call for his mother, 
but his voice was weak because he was so frightened. 
All at once the cradle tipped and Tolmi fell out. Down 
he went through the branches, but none of them hap- 
pened to strike him. He tried to catch at them, but he 
fell too fast. He struck the ground right in front of 


the urus. It tossed its great head and bellowed, but it 
did not hurt him. It seemed as frightened as Tolmi. 


Just then the little boy saw his mother coming. She 
was swinging along from limb to limb of the great trees. 
He screamed again and again, and she heard him. She 
came hurrying along the branches until she reached the 
tree where the cradle hung. Then she came down the 
trunk as fast as she could. 

She screamed, too, and the urus turned and started 
away. Tolmi reached up his arms and clasped his mother 
firmly about the neck. She swung him over her back, 
and clambered back up the tree. He felt very safe again, 
for he was used to being carried in that way. 

At last they reached the great limb where the woven- 
bough cradle hung. Strongarm, for that was his moth- 
er’s name, held her little boy very close, and sang him to 
sleep with a queer little song that sounded like a bird 
calling. Then she laid him back in the green-leaved 
cradle, and rocked it gently back and forth. 

She thought she would never leave him again when she 
went to find food, but would always take him with her. 

But he was growing too large to be carried on her 
back, so she must teach him to climb about among the 
branches and follow her. That was Tolmi’s first lesson. 
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CHAPTER II 
Tolmi Makes a Drinking Cup - 

Tolmi grew very fast. He learned very fast, too, and 
was soon able to follow his mother wherever she went. 

By the time he was seven years old he could climb 
about like a squirrel, and knew where to look for the 
bright, sweet red berries that stained his hands and lips 
such a pretty color when he ate them. All day long he 
wandered happily about with Strongarm, sometimes on 
the ground, sometimes among the leafy branches. 

When they were thirsty they always went down to the 
stream and drank. They had nothing to drink from, so 
they made cups of their hands. 

One day Strongarm was very tired, for they had gone 
along way. She lay down on the grass, and told Tolmi 
to make a cup of his hands, and bring her some water to 
drink. 

He tried, but it would not stay in his hands until he 
could reach his mother. 

A large, curved leaf lay on the ground. Tolmi picked 
it up, and dipped itin the river. It held the water as he 
lifted it. He carried it to his mother, and she drank. 

Tolmi wanted to carry more water, so he put two leaves 
together to make a larger cup. His mother laughed when 
she saw it, for now she thought she could send the little 
boy when she wanted a drink. 
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A plant grew beside the river that had long, flat 
leaves. Tolmi pulled a great handful of these and carried 
them to his mother. She wove them into a sort of rude 
basket, and lined it with broad leaves. 

When Tolmi dipped this basket in the river it would 
hold the water until he could carry it quitea way. He 
played with the basket a long time. 

One day as Tolmi and his mother were wandering 
about looking for acorns they found a man lying on the 
ground. At first they would not go near him, but he 
called them, and said a wild animal had hurt him. He 
was very thirsty, and could not get to the river. 

They tried to carry him to the river, but he was too 
heavy. Then Tolmi thought of the basket he had carried 
water in. 

He pulled some rushes, and his mother quickly wove 
another like it. Then they brought water, and gave the 
man all he could drink. 

The man was much pleased. He told Strongarm she 
must go with him to teach his people how to make water- 
baskets. 

So when Wanderer—which was the man’s name-—was 
well enough, Strongarm and Tolmi went with him over 
the hills into another river valley. 

There were many Tree-People there. They stayed 
there because there was plenty of food to be found. 

Strongarm liked to stay in this valley, and Tolmi was 
happy because there were other little boys for him to 
play with. 

So they did not go back across the hills. 
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CHAPTER Iii 
Tolmi Goes Hunting 


Tolmi did not see much of his mother after that. He 
did not miss her so much now, for he was large enough 
to find his own food. 

He liked to play with his new companions, too. They 
had great romps among the branches of the trees. 

When night came, he tied himself to a limb high up 
from the ground, and slept safely. He was not afraid, 
for he knew the fierce wild animals that roamed about at 
night could not get to him. 

By and by all the berries and fruits were gone. It 
grew cold, and it was hard to find roots. The little boy 
became very hungry. 

One day he saw Wanderer eating something that looked 
good. He ran across the boughs to ask him what it was. 
It was a piece of raw meat. Wanderer gave him a few 
bits, and he ate them greedily. 

Then Wanderer showed him how to get meat for him- 
self. He must find a place where the rabbits were used 
to coming, and hide in the bushes until he saw one. 
Then he must jump out very quickly, and catch it in his 
hands. 

So Tolmi did as Wanderer told him. He knew a place 
where the rabbits came out each evening, just at dusk. 
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He hid there behind a thick bush. He was a little 
frightened, for he had never been on the ground before 
when it was so near night. He was usually safe in the 
treetops long before sunset. But he was very hungry 
now, so he tried to be brave. 

By and by he saw a grey rabbit come hopping along. 
He was very much excited, but he sprang out as nimbly 
as he could. He did not get the rabbit, though, for it 
was too quick for him. He did not even touch it. 

Tolmi crept back behind the bush and waited again. 
There was a large, sharp-edged pebble on the ground 
near him, and he picked it up. He turned it over and 
over in his hands, and thought how it would hurt if it 
were to fall upon him. Pretty soon he heard a rustle in 
the grass. He peeped out, and saw another rabbit. 
Without thinking what he did, he threw the sharp-edged 
pebble hard as he could. Then he ran out to eatch the 
rabbit. 

It had tumbled over in the grass. There was a big cut 
in its head where the sharp stone had struck. Tolmi 
picked it up eagerly, and carried it into the nearest tree. 

He tried to pull off the skin with his fingers. Then 
he thought of the sharp-edged pebble, and clambered 
back down the tree to get it. He used it like a knife, 
and soon had the rabbit-skin off. 

He cut the meat into little strips and ate it eagerly, for 
he was nearly starved. When he had eaten enough he 
tied the rest to a branch. 

Then he fastened a stout vine about himself, and tied 
it to the branch. He went to sleep, and slept well, for 
he was no longer hungry, 
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CHAPTER [IV 
How He Got a New Coat 


The winters where the Tree-People lived were not usu- 
ally very cold. But sometimes a very cold season would 
come along, just as it does now. 

When Tolmi was ten years old the winter came on 
much colder than usual. He shivered a great deal when 
the wind came whistling through the treetops. His gar- 
ment of reindeer skin had become much worn, and was 
too small for him, besides, for he was growing very fast. 
He wished he had a new, warm coat, but did not know 
how to get one. ; 

Always before this his mother had made him a new one 
when the cold season began, but now he did not know 
where she was. He never thought about making one for 
himself. 

There was a boy that Tolmi often played with. His 
name was Goro. Goro was older than Tolmi. He was 
very strong, and a swift runner. When Tolmi ran a race 
with him he could hardly catch him. But he could some- 
times, for Tolmi was strong and fleet-footed too. 

One day Tolmi and Goro were playing about in the 
branches of a great oak. They were throwing long vines, 
trying to catch each other. All at once Goro held up his 
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hand, and looked down through the branches. Tolmi 
crept up close beside him, and looked too. 

There was a path under the tree where the reindeer 
came down to the river todrink. They saw quite a num- 
ber of these pretty animals passing along right below 
where they were sitting. 

Goro threw one end of the long vine they had been 
playing with to Tolmi, motioning to him to hold it tight. 
In the other end he made a slip-noose. He dropped the 
noose over the head of one of thedeer. It struggled, and 
tried to get loose, but both boys pulled up with all their 
might, and finally the deer gave up, and fell to the 
ground. It lay very still. The others had all run away. 

Goro and Tolmi climbed down the tree, still holding 
the vine. They drew it very tightly about the deer’s 
neck. In afew minutes it was dead. 

Wanderer came and found the boys with the deer. 
They were trying to get the skin off, but they could not. 
Wanderer had a thin, sharp stone in his hand, and showed 
them how to cut the skin from the flesh with it. The 
boys hunted about, and found more stones like it. Then 
they went to work, and soon had the deerskin loose. 

‘‘Now I can have a new coat,’’ said Tolmi, and he threw 
the skin about his shoulders. 

They cut the flesh of the deer into strips, and ate all 
they wanted. Wanderer ate, too. When they were done 
eating, he told them to hide the rest of the meat in the 
top of a high tree, so they could have it when they should 
be hungry tomorrow. 

As they were clambering about to find a place to put 
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the meat, Tolmi saw his mother coming toward him. He 
ran to meet her, to show her his new coat. 

She laughed when she saw it. 

“T will show you what to do with the deerskin,’’ she 
said. 

She told Tolmi to spread the skin on the ground, and 
scrape it with a thin, sharp-edged stone. Then she 
pounded it with a round-headed club which she carried, 
and they both tramped about on it with their feet to make 
it soft and flexible. After that they worked the skin in 
their hands until every part of it was as soft as velvet. 

Then Strongarm took one of the sharp-edged stones 
and cut some strips from the edge of the deerskin. She 
pulled these, and worked them in her hands until they 
were soft and smooth. 

With these strips she tied the skin to Tolmi’s arms, 


and about his waist, so it would not come loose. 
Tolmi was very proud of his new coat. He did not 


mind the cold so much now. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Home That Tolmi and Goro Built 


The nights grew colder and colder. Tolmi found the 
thickest places among the boughs, and drew his reindeer 
coat very closely about him. Yet he could not keep 
warm. 

Goro sometimes slept near him. Often the boys hud- 
dled close together on the same branch. 

At last the leaves began to fall, and they could find no 
shelter at all on the bare limbs of the great oaks. So 
they hunted for another place where they could keep out 
of the sharp wind. 

They found a very thick cedar tree. They knew the 
leaves would not fall from that. Goro drew some of the 
branches down, and wove them together. Tolmi fast- 
ened the ends to the trunk of the tree with vines. Then 
they broke other branches and wove them closely about 
at the sides. It made a thick, warm shelter that kept out 
the wind and the rain. 

The boys came back here to sleep every night. Before 
that they had slept anywhere it happened. They called 
this their home, and did not get very far away from it. 

When Wanderer saw what Tolmi and Goro had made, 
he told others about it. A great many came to see it. 
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Soon there were large numbers of shelters among the 
cedar trees. The Tree-People thought Goro and Tolmi 
very wise to think of sucha plan. They said the gods 
must have taught them. 

As the winter went on, food became very hard to find. 
The wild animals, too, were growing hungry, and it was 
dangerous to be on the ground much, even in the day- 
time. 

Sometimes the little children cried because they were 
hungry. Goro and Tolmi were too big to cry, but they 
were very hungry, too. 

One day they wandered a long way, but could find 
nothing to eat. By and by they heard a rustle in the tall 
grass by the river bank. They kept very still, and crept 
up as close as they could. Goro parted the grass care- 
fully, and looked through it. Then he motioned for Tolmi 
to come. 

They saw a drove of wild hogs going down to the river 
to drink. Some of them were very large and fierce, but 
some were small, and the boys knew these were very 
good to eat. 

They had their hunting-sticks with them. These were 
long and slender, but strong, and each had a noose fast- 
ened to one end. 

Goro reached out with his stick, and caught one of the 
small pigs around the neck. Tolmi tried to do the same, 
but the hogs were frightened and were running away very 
fast. Tolmi threw down his stick and caught up a large 
stone. He threw it into the drove, and knocked another 
small pig over. 
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How glad the boys were. They could hardly wait to 
carry their meat into the nearest tree, but they knew if 
they tried to eat it on the ground the wolves and hyenas 
would soon gather, and perhaps kill them, too. 

They ate all the meat they could, and hid the rest where 
no one else could find it. They did not take it to the 
other hungry people, because in those times each was 
supposed to look out for himself. The mothers took 
care of the little ones until they were old enough to find 
their own food, then they no longer looked after them. 

That was the only way they had ever done, so they 
thought it the right way. It took many, many years for 
people to learn that it is best to help each other. Tolmi 
and Goro helped each other a little, but only when they 
were cold and hungry. 
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“They saw a drove of wild hogs going down to the river to drink.” —Page 15 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Battle on the Plains | 

As Tolmi grew older, he liked to wander about. One 
day he went a long way from the trees where he had al- 
ways played. He came to a place where there were no 
trees. The land was level, and was covered with tall 
grass. 

At first Tolmi was almost afraid to leave the shelter of 
the trees, but at last he ventured to creep out through 
the grass, very carefully. He had heard the older people 
say that wolves and hyenas, which sometimes came up 
into the tree-districts, lived out on the plains where the 
grass was high, and he was afraid of them. So he did 
not go very far from the edge of the forest. 

By and by he saw something moving slowly across the 
open plain. It wasa great herd of cattle. They came 
slowly because they were grazing as they came. They 
kept quite close together. 

About the edge of the herd the calves jumped and 
played. Tolmi liked to watch them. They would run a 
little way from their mothers, and then come frisking 
back. If they got too far away the cows would look after 
them very anxiously. 

All at once one of the great bulls threw up his head 
and stood very still. Tolmi knew what that meant. It 
meant that he smelled danger. Then he bellowed very 
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loudly, and the next moment all the other bulls in the 
herd answered him. Tolmi was frightened, but wanted 
to see what the trouble was, so he did not run away. 

The cows and calves came running up. They were 
very much afraid, but knew that the larger, stronger ani- 
mals would protect the weaker. 

The. cows and calves crowded close together. The 
great bulls with long horns made a circle around them, 
with their heads outward. It was all done very quickly. 

Then Tolmi saw what had frightened the cattle. Three 
large, gray wolves were creeping toward them through 
the long grass. He could see the tall stalks move as the 
gaunt creatures crept slyly through. 

One little calf had been left outside the circle. He had 
wandered so far from the rest that he could not get back 
quickly enough. Now he came running up, right toward 
the hungry wolves. The biggest wolf crouched down 
ready to spring. How his eyes shone! The poor little 
calf never thought of his danger. He was trying to get 
back to his mother. 

The great wolf gave a sudden spring. He caught the 
calf by the throat, and it fell over backwards. Tolmi 
thought it was dead, and he was sorry, because he did 
not like the wolf. 

But the savage beast was not to get his supper so easily 
after all. With a terrible bellow, the largest bull in the 
herd rushed forward.. He caught the big wolf on the 
points of his long horns and threw him high in the air. 
As he fell, the sharp horns caught him again. There 
were great red gashes where they cut through. 
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At last the wolf was thrown to the ground. He did not 
move. His flesh was cut into ribbons, and his back was 
broken. 

When Tolmi looked for the little calf, he saw that it 
had got to its feet and run back to its mother. She came 
to meet it, and put her nose down to touch it. How glad 
it was to be with her again. Tolmi was glad, too. 

The other wolves sneaked off through the tall grass. 
They did not want to have a battle with the great bull 
that had killed their mate. Tolmi saw them creeping 
away as fast as they could. 

Then the little boy thought it was time to get back to 
the trees, for he knew that other wild beasts would soon 
be prowling about, and there was no one to protect him. 
But when he had clambered back into the thick boughs, 
he felt safe, for he knew nothing could get him there. 
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“He felt safe, for he knew nothing could get him there.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
A Strange Ride 


Of all the animals that lived among the trees or on the 
plains, Tolmi thought there were none so beautiful as the 
wild horses. He always watched them as they came to 
the river to drink. Some of the Tree-Boys would throw 
sticks and stones to frighten them, but Tolmi never did 


so, because he liked to have them stay where he could 
see them. 


There was one herd that stayed most of the time in the 
valley where Tolmi lived. Most of them were brown or 
bay, but some of them were black, and there was one 
beautiful, spotted pony. Tolmi liked the pony the best 
of all. He often wished he could get near enough to 
touch him. 

One day Tolmi did get near enough, not only to touch 
the pony, but to take aride on him. That may not seem 
a very great thing, but it must be remembered that none 
of the Tree-People had ever been on a horse’s back. So 
it was really a very strange and wonderful thing for a 
little boy to do. 

This was the way it happened. Among the Tree-Men 
was one named Lobu, who was not at all good-natured. 
All the boys liked to tease him, just to see him get angry. 
Then they would laugh and run away. 
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One day Lobu was gathering berries to eat. Tolmi 
slipped up behind him and snatched them out of his 
hand. That made Lobu angry, but he was so hungry he 
did not try to catch and punish Tolmi, as he usually did. 
He went on picking and eating berries. 

But Tolmi was not satisfied. He wanted to make Lobu 
run after him. So while Lobu was bent over, picking 
the fruit, Tolmi picked up a little stick and threw it, hit- 
ting him on the head. 

That time Lobu flew into a great rage. He tried to 
seize Tolmi, but the lad was too quick for him. Up the 
nearest tree he clambered nimbly, and swung away among 
the boughs, laughing mischievously. He was not afraid, 
for he thought he could keep out of Lobu’s way. 

He had not gone far, however, when he slipped, and a 
jagged, broken branch ran into his foot. It hurt him 
very much, and he stopped running. In a moment he 
heard Lobu coming panting up behind him. He turned 
quickly, and saw that the angry Tree-Man had a stout 
club in his hand, and that his lips were drawn back from 
his teeth, as was the usual habit among the Tree-People 
when they were in a raging passion. 

“T will kill you! I will kill you!’’ Lobu was saying, 
as he came along swiftly, swinging the great club. 

Tolmi was frightened enough now. He knew Lobu 
would kill him if he could reach him. The boy forgot 
all about his wounded foot, and started off again, faster 
than ever. 

But the gash hurt him, and Lobu was soon gaining up- 
on him very rapidly. What could he do, he wondered. 
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Suddenly he heard a noise directly below him, and looked 
down to see the herd of wild horses that had been quietly 
feeding in the valley passing right below the boughs of 
the tree he was in. Very swiftly and softly Tolmi slid 
down through the branches until he was close to the 
horses. Right under him was the beautiful, spotted 
pony. 

Hardly thinking what he did, but thoroughly terrified 
at the thought of the angry Lobu, Tolmi gave a spring 
and landed squarely on the pony’s back. The startled 
animal leaped and plunged, but the lad wound his hands 
firmly in the long, flying mane, and did not fall off. In 
a moment the pony darted away across the grassy plain, 
and the other horses followed as fast as they could. 

Lobu was so astonished that he dropped his club. He 
laughed now, for he felt sure the pony would kill Tolmi. 

But as far as he could watch them, Tolmi did not fall. 
Down through the river plunged the terrified pony, and 
up the steep hill on the other side. At last they went out 
of sight, far away across the line of hills, and Lobu turned 
about discontentedly. 

“That boy has an evil spirit in him,’’ he said. ‘‘Noth- 
ing seems to harm him.”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 
The Land of Fire 


It seemed a very long time to Tolmi that the spotted 
pony raced and plunged through the woods and over the 
hills and plains. Many times he wished he could get off, 
but he was afraid to fall because he thought the other 
horses in the herd might trample him under foot. So he 
held on tightly as the pony flew on, miles and miles from 
the valley. 

At last Tolmi’s numbed fingers could hold on no longer. 
He lost his hold and fell to the ground. The horses 
passed by like a whirlwind, but none of them happened 
to touch him. 

For a long, long time the lad lay where he had fallen 
in the long grass. He was too tired to move, and be- 
sides, he was afraid if he got up Lobu might see him. 
He did not know that Lobu was many miles away, or that 
the spotted pony had carried him into a country none of 
the Tree-People had ever visited. 

At last he realized that it was growing night. He 
thought that he must get back into the protection of the 
trees before dark, and tried to get up on his feet. How 
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lame and stiff he was. He was nearly starved, too, for 
he had eaten nothing since morning except the handful 
of berries he had stolen from Lobu. 

As he tried stiffly to walk, he smelled something that 
seemed wonderfully good. He could not guess what it 
was but he was sure it was something good to eat. 

He started off to see if he could find out what it was. 
Soon he came to a place where the grass was short, and 
a number of people were sitting on the ground in a cir- 
cle. In the middle of the circle was a pile of queer red 
lumps heaped together. 

The people sitting about were holding bits of meat out 
toward the red lumps on sharp sticks. Tolmi knew then 
what it was that smelled so good, but he did not know 
what they were doing with the meat. 

They were roasting it, but Tolmi did not know what 
fire was, since none of the Tree-People had ever heard of 
such a thing. At first he was afraid, but he was very 
hungry, so at last he ventured toward the circle. 

“Tam hungry,’’ he said, holding out his hand. 

An old man gave him a stick, and showed him how to 
fasten a bit of meat on it. Then he told Tolmi to hold it 
close to the coals for a few minutes. 

The Tree-Boy had never eaten anything so good. He 
roasted and ate many pieces before he stopped to ask 
anything about the red lumps that made it taste so good. 

Then the old man told him about the fire, and how to 
make it burn by throwing pieces of wood on it. Tolmi 
gathered some dry branches and piled them upon the 
coals. In amomenta strange black and gray cloud arose. 
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‘‘That is the breath of the fire,’’ said the old man. ‘‘It 
is alive when it breathes.’’ 

Tolmi amused himself for a long time by putting sticks 
on the fire and watching them burn. 


‘Tt is alive. It eats the wood,”’ he said, laughing. 

As night came on, a cool wind sprang up. The people 
all came closer to the fire, and brought great logs to 
make it burn with greater heat. Tolmi sat near it with 
the rest. He felt very warm and comfortable. 

‘T like the fire,’’ he said to the old man. ‘“‘It is a good 
spirit.’’ 

Tolmi thought the people would soon go into the trees 
for the night, and wondered why they were waiting so 
long. He looked around to find a good branch for him- 
self. But after a while they all got up and went into a 
great cave that Tolmi had not noticed. The old man told 
him to come with the rest. 

It was very warm and nice in the cave. The cool wind 
could not touch them there. Tolmi thought it a very 
much better place to sleep than in the trees. 

‘Will not a cave-bear come and destroy us all ?’’ he 
asked. 

*‘No,’’ said the old man,’’ they are afraid of the fire.’’ 
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CHAPTER IX 
Tolmi’s Home-Coming 


Tolmi stayed with his new friends in the Land of Fire 
for along time. There were so many new things to see, 
and so many new ways to learn, that he never had time 
to get lonesome. He learned to make a new kind of 
hunting-stick, with a sharp point on it made of flint-stone. 
He learned how to make baskets of thin wooden splints, 
and bags from the skins of animals. He learned how to 
set traps to catch the savage wild beasts. — 

He went hunting with the Cave-Boys, and was soon 
able to shoot an arrow and throw a spear as well as the 
best of them. He played their games with them, and it 
was not long until he became skilled in wrestling and 
running. He taught them, too, for not one of them could 
climb about as nimbly as Tolmi among the trees. They 
had lived on the ground, and at first could not follow 
Tolmi at all when he swung himself up among the great 
boughs of the oaks. But they soon learned, and great 
games they had together. 

But the thing that most interested Tolmi was the fire. 
He never got tired of watching the flames leap, or of 
feeding them with dry sticks. He would sit for hours 
: poking at the coals to see the sparks fly. 
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As the leaves began to fall, and the winds to blow cold, 
he thought of the Tree-People in the far-away valley, who 
had no fire to keep them warm. He wished Goro could 
be with him when he sat beside the dancing flames. He 
thought of his mother, too, and of Wanderer, and even 
of old Lobu, who had chased him so angrily. He looked 
down at his own strong, brown arms and broad chest and 
laughed. He had no need to be afraid of Lobu now, for 


he had grown very tall and strong since he had left the 
valley. He was no longer a boy, but a splendid young 


man. 

Tolmi thought it would be a fine thing to go back home 
and show his people all the wonderful things he had 
learned. Most of all, he wanted to show them the fire. 
So one day he took a lighted torch, and started out to 
find the way back to the valley. tie knew the torch 
would burn out long before he reached there, but he 
would make new ones as he needed them and keep the 
fire burning. 

But it was not easy to find his way back to the valley. 
Tolmi wandered about many days and had begun to think 
that he would go back to the Cave-People, when he at 
last saw something that he thought would help him to 
find the road. 

It was a herd of wild horses. As Tolmi came closer to 
them, he saw among them the very spotted pony that had 
carried him so far from home. How glad he was! He 
wanted to go up close to them, but he was afraid they 
would runaway. So he followed along, far behind them. 
He thought they would at last wander back to the valley. 
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So, as the horses grazed slowly along, Tolmi kept in 
sight of them. He was careful not to let his torch go out, 
but had to keep it hidden to prevent frightening the 
horses and making them run away from him. At night, 
when the horses could not be seen any longer, Tolmi 
would build a fire of dry sticks and lie down beside it. 
He had learned that he was safe from wild beasts so long 
as the fire burned brightly. 

One morning he woke up to find the herd gone. He 
did not know what to do. But as he climbed a hill to see 
if he could get track of them, he discovered that the valley 
of the Tree-People lay below him. How glad he was. 
For a long time he stood looking down across the river- 
banks and the familiar stretches of forest, and saw the 
people coming and going just as he remembered them. 

At last he spied Goro. He, too, had grown very tall 
and strong, but Tolmi knew him. He lifted the flaming 
torch high above his head and shouted loudly. 

“Goro! Goro!’ he called, again and again. 

At last Goro heard him. But instead of coming toward 
his friend, he ran swiftly away among the trees, calling 
out, ‘‘A spirit! A spirit!’ 

“Goro, it is I, Tolmi,’’ he shouted again, but Goro only 
ran the faster. 

From every direction the Tree-People came flocking 
together. They looked toward Tolmi, and made motions - 
to show that they were afraid. 

Then Tolmi remembered that they had never seen fire, 
and he understood what frightened them. So he came 
toward them slowly, crying out to them that he brought 
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a good spirit that would help them. At last they saw 
that it was Tolmi, and came up near enough to speak to 
him. 

He told them to bring him some dry sticks and showed 
them how to kindle a fire from the torch. He told them 
the wonderful things it wovld do. It took him a long 
time to tell them about the strange, new land where 
people lived in caves and cooked their food. 

“They know many things we do not,’’ he said. ‘‘It is 
the fire that has made them so strong and wise.”’ 

‘It must be a good spirit, indeed,’’ said the Tree- 
People. 
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“The startled animal leaped and plunged."’—fage 22 
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CHAPTER X 
What Tolmi Taught His People 
Goro and Tolmi soon became great friends again. Tnere 
were not in all the valley two finer young men. 


Tolmi told Goro all about the things he had learned 
while he was among the Cave-People. They thought it 


fine sport to try many of the new ways themselves. 

One day Goro said, ‘‘Let us find a cave, and make a 
place where we may sleep when the cold weather comes. ”’ 

They knew a den where a great cave-bear lived. No 
one had ever dared to go near it... When Tolmi and Goro 
asked the other men to help them, no one was brave 
enough to go with them. 

‘“‘The cave-bear will kill you,’’ they said. 

But Tolmi knew that they were now stronger than the 
cave-bear, since they had a new weapon, the as 

‘“‘The Fire-god will help us,’’ he said. 

The young men went up on the hill just above the cave. 
They rolled a heavy boulder down until it was just over 
the entrance. Then they tied along rope of twisted grass 
around it, and fastened a strong, sharp spear to it. 

‘You must hold the rope so the boulder will not fall 
until we are ready,’’ said Tolmi. ‘‘I will build a great 
fire by the mouth of the cave, and the smoke will drive 
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the cave-bear out. Then you will drop the spear upon 
him from above. The rock will drive it down heavily.”’ 

Tolmi gathered a few dry sticks, and a great pile of 
green ones. He lit the fire from coals which he brought 
from the Fire-lodge, where a blaze was kept all the time. 

In a minute a great cloud of smoke rose, and the wind 
carried it into the cave. Pretty soon out came a great 
cave-bear, choking and sputtering. Goro was watching, 
and let the heavy boulder loose. The spear drove right 
through the cave-bear’s back, and he rolled over and 
over, tearing up the ground with his huge paws. 

At the sight, all the Tree-Men came running up. They 
soon finished the bear with sticks and stones. 

How they praised Goro and Tolmi. ‘‘The gods surely 
teach them,’’ they said. 

“Then you must let us teach you,’’ said Tolmi, ‘‘and 
the gods will be the friends of us all.”’ 

It was not long until the Tree-People found other 
caves, and took them for homes. They liked them much 
better than the trees. 

They made new kinds of spears, too, and traps for wild 
game, as Tolmi taught them. They were no longer afraid 
of the fierce wild beasts. They became braver, and lived 
in a far better manner than in the old days before Tolmi 
took his strange ride into the new country. 

For many years Tolmi lived in the valley, teaching his 
people the things he had learned. They paid him much 
honor, because they were sure the gods took care of him. 

Among other things, they appointed him to keep the 
fire always burning in the Fire-lodge. This was the 
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greatest honor they could show him, for they thought the 
Fire-god lived in the lodge. 

Goro, too, received many honors, because he was Tol- 
mi’s chosen friend. 

‘‘There were never men so wise as Goro and Tolmi,’’ 
said all the people. ‘‘We must thank them for their 
teaching, for it has made us a braver, better people.” 

‘‘We must thank the Fire-god,’’ said Tolmi, ‘‘for it is 
the fire that has done so many things for us.”’ 
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